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CHAPTER I. DR. SMITH, 


Ir was a wild November evening. 
Great clouds swept across the sky, driven 
onward by a powerful north-east wind, a 
wind which hurled itself with relentless 
fury against the large clumps of fir-trees, 
scattered here and there over this heather 
country. The sound of the contact between 
wind and fir-trees resembled the final break 
upon a rocky shore of some huge Atlantic 
wave. 

Even at the Warren, protected as it was 
by fir plantations, the wind made itself 
heard and felt in no common degree, though 
the house was too well built to be in 
danger of having its roof blown off, or of 
suffering from other similar accidents, 

The Warren was an old-fashioned house 
with gables curiously distributed in unex- 
pected places, and windows that did not 
match. The building covered a considerable 
area, but, being only one storey high, it was 
well fitted to resist the storms that some- 
times raged with special fury over this 
elevated moorland country. Most of the 
shutters were now closed; but there 
were two windows that were not hidden 
from the outside world by shutters or 
blinds, and had a wanderer strayed into 
the grounds of the Warren this night, he 
would have been much cheered to see the 
light in one of the rooms radiating from 
the dark mass of the building which, 
exept for these bright spots, looked very 
gloomy and weird on this stormy evening. 





Had the benighted stranger entered that 
room, he would have seen a very pretty and 
picturesque sight ; but, as a matter of fact, 
there was no chance of any outsider’s eye 
being charmed with the scene, for strangers 
never entered the Warren grounds, 

The room was long and rather narrow in 
shape ; the two windows, divided by deep 
maullions, were glazed with small lozenge- 
shaped panes, adding to the old-world look 
which already pervaded all the furniture in 
the chamber, from the tall, quaint book- 
cases to the high cottage piano. A large 
fireplace, which was guarded only by a low 
edge of stone, made one dream of pine 
logs; indeed, several such were now burning 
between the quaint andirons, filling the 
room with a delicious scent, though they 
had burnt low and required stirring. 

At present the room contained but two 
occupants, and they formed a strange con- 
trast to ths general desolate appearance 
of the surroundings. The elder was a girl 
who looked about seventeen years old, tall, 
slim, and pretty. Perhaps her beauty lay 
chiefly in her large grey eyes, whose ex 
pression was soft and gentle; but her mouth 
attracted one by its half sad, half tender 
curves that spoke of intense feeling and 
love. Her hair, neatly braided round her 
shapely head, seemed to have retained some 
of the mellow golden look of evening in it, 
but the fairness did not the least border on 
what is often called sandy. Her nose was of 
delicate R»man type, but not at all strong 
or masculine-looking. Perhaps the fault 
of the face was an expression too serious 
for its youthful appearance. 

Near to this maiden and clinging round 
her, was her younger sister. Oue could 
see the relationship with half a glance, so 
strong was the likeness, but the beauty of 
the younger altogether eclipsed that of the 
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elder. Everything about her was beautiful— 
the complexion ; the radiancy of the dark 
blue eyes ; the golden colourof the abundant 
hair ; the perfection of her features, which 
were of a faultless regularity, all combined 
to make her a rare type of English beauty. 
She was well formed and as tall as she was 
likely to be, for she was one of those girls 
who rarely become a perfect woman. 

Both sisters were plainly dressed, with 
very little attention to fashion; but the 
younger certainly needed nothing to en- 
hance her beauty, whilst the elder’s sad, 
gentle face would not have gained much by 
more fashionable attire. 

As they clung together, seated in an 
enormous arm-chair which easily contained 
them both, there was an expression of fear 
and attention on their faces. They appeared 
as if they dreaded to hear the raging sound 
of the wind outside, for they now and then 
started as the window-frames rattled, and 
the old woodwork creaked in a weird, 
uncanny manner. Nor would any one 
have reproached them with cowardice, for 
it was a night to make even grown women 
nervous, and these sisters could never 
remember a worse hurricane on their lonely 
moor. 

But instead of drawing the arm-chair 
nearer to the fire, and closing the door, the 
sisters had done just the contrary. The 
door stood wide open and they had placed 
themselves close to it, in spite of the rush 
of cold air, which now and then made them 
shiver in spite of themselves. 

Outside the room nothing could be seen 
except a half-lighted passage, which looked 
only more gloomy from the few fitful rays 
that penetrated into it from the lamp that 
stood on a table near to the sisters. Nor 
were they trying to see anything in par- 
ticular, but rather to hear some unusual 
sounds, for when they spoke it was almost in 
whispers, and they broke off their conversa- 
tion whenever a door was opened or shut, 
or if a voice reached them from upstairs or 
downstairs. 

‘Oh, Grace,” whispered the younger one, 
after a long silence, “what can be the 
matter ?” 

She had said this many times before, but 
each time she waited for her sister’s answer, 
as if expecting to derive from it some feel- 
ing of comfort. 

*T can’t think ; only he must be very ill. 
Mrs. Ashton would not let me in, though I 
begged her to do so; she said the Doctor 
must see him first.” 

*‘T can’t bear Mrs. Ashton, I wish dear 





old Nan were here ; why did she go away ? 
If she had known what would have hap- 
pened, I know she would have stayed. Can’t 
we write to her, or telegraph, or——” 

“Sibyl, darling, you know we cannot. 
Whocould goto Coleham? and, besides, what 
a night it is! Roach has gone for the 
Doctor, he must be back soon ; but, they 
ought to let me in,” and Grace drew her- 
self up in the chair half indignantly. 

“ Mrs, Ashton said it would only distress 
you, Grace; but Dr. Smith won’t say 
that, I know, you who are so good and 
clever when people are ill; but, Gracie, 
think, it was only yesterday that we were 
listening, just as we are now, to the voices 
in the dining-room. Then everything was 
as usual. I remember I heard father laugh 
when the door was opened below. Did you 
hear him, Grace ?” 

* Don’t, darling,” answered the elder girl, 
quickly, as if the thought pained her; and 
then both sisters fell into another silence, 
as the wind gathered itself up with new 
strength, so that every loose board or rafter 
through the old house seemed to shake or 
creak. 

‘* Hark, Sibyl, do you hear?” 

“Tt is nothing but the wind,” said Sibyl, 
turning a little pale, for she was beginning 
to be afraid, even though her arms were 
round Grace, and her golden head was on 
her shoulder. 

“No; I heard the sound of wheels, 
Will you come into the hall with me?” 

“ They have not lighted any lamps down 
there to-night,” answered Sibyl, not loosing 
her hold on her sister ; “ won’t you wait, 
Gracie, till the bell rings? Iam a little 
afraid.” 

“With me?” 

‘No, not really, of course ; but it all 
seems so strange to-night. And—and——” 
here Sibyl burst into tears—tears which her 
long pent-up feelings could no longer 
keep back, ; 

“Sibyl, dear, dear Sibyl, don’t cry, I 
can’t bear to see you cry—there, it is the 
Doctor ; I am so glad,” and the girl started 
up and tried to unclasp her sister’s hands, 
Bat Sibyl remonstrated. 

“Don’t leave me here alone, Grace. 
Please don’t, I will come with you.” She, 
too, started up now, and linking her arm 
in her sister’s, prepared to go down to the 
large hall below. 

“ Take the lamp, Grace. It is so dark 
in this passage.” And Grace obeyed, and 
holding the light walked steadily along 
the passage, turned an angle, and then 
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found herself at the head of a wide, dark 
staircase that led to the hall below. 

Others, too, had heard the ring; there 
was the sound of footsteps in a passage. 
A side door was pushed open, and a young 
and somewhat scared-looking footman 
appeared. He, too, carried a small lamp, 
and, thus equipped, prepared to unbolt the 
front door. 

‘“* Make haste, James,” cried Sibyl, in a 
tone of quick impatience, “it is the 
Doctor.” 

“ Your lamp will blow out,” said Grace, 
mois guietly.. “Wait a minute, I will 
come and hold the light for you.” 

She left Sibyl standing at the head of 
the stairs, and in a moment she was by the 
side of the footman, who, thus relieved of 
the light, was able to unfasten the bolts of 
the somewhat massive door more quickly, 
though evidently he was nervous and some- 
what awkward during the process, 

Before the bolts were fairly undone, 
they heard the Doctor’s steps ascending 
the outside steps, so that as soon as the 
hall door swung back, the short, thick-set 
‘form of Dr. Smith hastily passed in, 

“ All right,” he cried, cheerfully, shak- 
ing himself like a Newfoundland dog just 
out of the water. “I’ve sent my man 
round with the trap. By jingo! it is not 
a night to linger out in a moment longer 
than necessary.” Then he suddenly be- 
came aware of the young girl’s presence, 
for at first he had been too dazzled and 
out of breath to be conscious of anything 
but the footman’s figure and his own safe 
arrival within the shelter of a house. 

“JT beg your pardon, Grace, I did not 
see you were here.” He had known the 
sisters so many years that he naturally 
called them by their Christian names. 

“Never mind me, Dr. Smith,” said 
Grace, ‘‘do go to father, he is so very, 
very ill—Mrs. Ashton says so at least, and 
she will not let me go into his room—but 
I may, mayn’t 1? You will say yes—do— 
please do.” 

By this time Dr. Smith had unwound 
a comforter from his throat, and next 
he had been assisted by James to divest 
himself of a huge great-coat, so that he felt 
more like a human being ; or, at all events, 
he could, now that his wraps were off, 
put on his usual professional manner with 
greater ease, 

“My dear young lady, be assured that 
I will lay no restrictions on you that are 
not absolutely necessary ; but at first, as 
Mrs. Ashton is there, I prefer seeing 





your father without you. This must be a 
EM affair ; he was all right yesterday, 
eh?” 

“Oh, yes; in fact, he had a dinner 
party.” 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, shortly. He 
knew what a dinner party at the Warren 
meant. 

He now lost no time in walking upstairs, 
having waved back James with an “I know 
my way,” and then he noticed Sibyl stand- 
ing half-way up the stairs with the lamp 
in her hand, and though he was a prosy, 
common-sense individual, something in her 
appearance made him look at her carefully. 
Her fair golden hair, all tumbled from 
having leant her head on Grace’s shoulder, 
looked like an aureole as she stood giving 
him the necessary light. 

* You are pale, Sibyl. Come, you must 
not work yourself into a fever. Why 
don’t you go to bed, eh?” 

“‘T couldn’t leave Grace; besides, we 
have been listening for you ever so long,” 
and Sibyl’s tone was impatient. 

“T was engaged; a very pressing case 
indeed. I ought to be there now, and I 
must go away again as soon as I can.” 
He nodded towards the room the girls 
had just left, as much as to say, “Go 
there now,” though he only said aloud, 
“ All right, I know the way. I'll look in 
before I go.” Then walking down a 
passage that led in the opposite direction 
from their room, the Doctor disappeared, 
and the sisters slowly sank once more into 
the arm-chair. 


CHAPTER II, 


WHEN the Doctor knocked at the door 
of a room situated at the end of the long 
passage, Mrs. Ashton, the housekeeper, 
opened it, peered for a second into his 
face, and then, with the low exclamation of 
* Ah! it’s you, sir,” allowed him to enter. 
“T was afraid it might be Miss Grace 
again, You see, sir, the poor gentleman’s 
had a stroke, and he does look so terrible 
that I could not let the young lady in 
without your orders. We've done all we 
could; but it’s my belief he’s took for 
death, sir—that is, he won’t be long here, 
he’s bound to die. We've done the right 
thing, I think you'll say ; but there is no 
right thing when death’s at the door.” 

Mrs. Ashton had not been very long 
housekeeper at the Warren ; but her voice 
had already acquired the correct tone of 
mourning, which tone, however, was quite 
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wasted upon the rough-and-ready Doctor. 
He approached the large four-poster bed, 
round two sides of which the curtains were 
closely drawn. Opposite the uncurtained 
side of the bed there was a large fireplace, 
where a blazing fire was burning, and 
close beside it two comfortable chairs had 
been drawn up. Evidently Mrs.) Ashton 
and presumably a companion of hers, who 
had now disappeared, had been making 
themselves comfortable there before the 
Doctor’s advent. 

Dr. Smith took a candle from the 
dressing-table, and bending over the sick 
man examined his face for a few moments 
with minute attention, at the same time 
feeling his pulse and gently pressing his 
hand. The face he beheld was drawn and 
disfigured; the eyes, wide open, had a 
vacant stare about them painful to witness; 


and the hand that lay on the counterpane | 


occasionally twitched nervously or went 
through the form of picking off something 
from the sheet. The housekeeper stood 
respectfully behind the Doctor with folded 
hands and an expression of deep melancholy 
on her features. 

-— taken for death, sir, I’m sure 
of it.” 

“ Hush,” said the Doctor, sternly, ‘he’s 
not dead, he will revive. Fctch me a 
looking-glass, and hand me that brandy.” 

To ,the two girls anxiously waiting in 
the dreary room the Doctor’s visit appeared 
very, very long. The pine log smouldered 
on unnoticed, the wind still beat furiously 
against the house, whilst every now and 
again some large ivy-leaves rattled against 
the window-panes, as if skeleton fingers 
were tapping at the glass. At last Grace 
spoke : 

“T think, Sibyl, darling, you ought to 
go to bed. I promise to wake you if 
father wants you. If you stay up any 
longer you will be so tired to-morrow,” 
and Grace looked at her sister’s pretty 
head, now wearily resting against her. 

** But I don’t like to leave you, Grace; 
you may be frightened. Why didn’t 
Anne shut the shutters to-night? Do you 
know, Gracie, just now I thought some 
one was knocking at the window.” 

“ Silly child, it’s the ivy. Come, Sibyl, 
let me light your candle.” 

“And you will look in and tell me what 
the Doctor says.” 

** Yes, when I come to bed.” 

Grace reached down a tall candle from 
the chimney-piece—for no one had brought 
them any bedroom candles. this evening ; 





nothing had been done as usual in the big 
house where suddenly the master had been 
stricken down—whilst Sibyl took a taper 
and so lit it, at the same time trying to poke 
the fire into a blaze. 

“* Don’s spill the wax,” said Grace, even 
at this moment thinking of the tidy ways 
her dear “‘ Nan” had taught her, and which 
Sibyl found so hard to learn or to remember. 

The door was still open, and the draught 
blew the candle so that the white wax 
guttered down in a strange fantastic 
manner, Sibyl half shrank away. 

‘Oh, Gracie, look, what along winding- 
sheet! People say that means some one 
is going to die; does it mean father?” 
The pretty face clouded over, and the girl 
drew back her outstretched hand. 

“It means that I am standing just 
between the door and the fireplace, Sibyl. 
What would Nan say to hear you? She 
would call you superstitious.” At this 
moment the elder sister’s tone had a gentle, 
loving ring in it, devoid of any scorn or 
reproof, and though so little older in 
years, one could see plainly that the 
great love she bore the younger one 
made her take naturally almost the place 
of a mother. 

And Sibyl accepted it as such, or per- 
haps she was so accustomed to find G-acie’s 
help and sympathy always ready for her, 
always eager to shield and protect her, 
that she hardly noticed them, but simply 
relied on them, for as she took the candle 
from her sister’s hand she half stooped 
towards her and whispered : 

“Just come up to my room with me, 
Gracie, and then I shall feel safe; Nan 
isn’t here to scold me.” 

The girls’ room was situated up a small 
flight of stairs on the same side of the 
house as the room they now were in; and 
as the two went up arm-in-arm, now and 
then they paused to listen, but nothing 
was to be heard, save the soughing of the 
ceaseless wind. 

“ There now, Sibyl, you won’t be afraid, 
will you? I shall be in the school-room 
till the Doctor comes out of father’s 
room. Don’t try to keep awake if you are 
sleepy, you know I shall wake you if— 
you are wanted.” 

“Of course. 


Good night; and I am 
sure to hear you come up.” Then Grace 
closed the door, retraced her steps, and 
once more returned to the school-room. 
It was ten times more desolate, or so it 
seemed to her, without her sister’s presence ; 
and though before her she had pretended 
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to be brave, yet now she, too, could not 
help feeling nervous and afraid. 

“T will not be a coward,” she said at 
last, resolutely, as, with her hands clasped 
tightly together, she sat upright in the 
large arm-chair. Then, in spite of hersel', 
her mind wandered away to the first dawn 
of her memory ; she remembered nothing 
beyond the Warren, always this home, 
and always that younger, deeply-!oved 
sister. Her earliest recollections also 
centred round her futher. A.* first she 
remembered frequent absences from home; 
but at last he, tvo, seemed to settle down 
and to remain always at the Warren, She 
remembered one or two nurses, and many 
different servants ; and then, when she was 
about eight years old, “Nan” had come. 
She remembered calling her Miss Evans at 
first, and hearing the servants say she was 
& governess ; but soon those words faded 
away, and it was ‘‘Nan,” or “dear old Nan,” 
wh) was nearly always with them, who 
rarely, very rarely, went away to visit an 
aged aunt, her only relative, and who was 
recsived back again with a chorus of joyous 
welcomes. She was away on that errand 
now, or she wouli of cours: have been 
helping them in this sad trouble. Nan 
was a tall, thin, sharp-faced woman, with 
many angles and much primness about her 
demeanour. But what did Grace know of 
all that? She did not even realise that she 
was plain, she knew only that her heart 
was true and good, and that what devo- 
tion could do to make the sisters’ lives 
happy, that devotion Nun had given. 

But of girl-friends, or lady-visitors, or 
children’s parties, or any of the other usual 
remembrances of childhood Grace had none. 


Her father had occasional dinner parties ; 
but the girls never saw any of the men 
who came to them—ladies never came— 
and certainly, as far as these men knew, 
the house might have had no one in it of 


G.ace did not think 
all this unnatural. Why should she? 
She had never known anything else. The 
Warren was far away from a town, and 
the nearest gentleman’s house was two or 
three miles off. When the sisters went to 
church with Nan on Sundays, they sat in 
a very secluded corner, where nothing 
could be seen but the pulpit and a few 
poor people in the free seats. 

Nan always waited till every one had 
gone out before she moved from her place ; 
and though Siby] had often grumbled about 
this, Nan never did otherwise, G-ace was 
glad; she had seen so few people that 
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the very idea of speaking to a stranger 
would have frightened her beyond measure. 
Not that she was naturally shy with Nan and 
her sister, or even with the servants and 
the few poor people she visited; but, then, 
habit becomes second nature, and habit 
had taught the sisters that the Warren, 
Nan, their father, and themselves, was for 
them the world and all it contained. 

“But we have been so happy here,” 
sighed Grace, ‘If only father gets well 
we shall be happy again. Was that his 
door shutting ?” 

She started up, for anxiety made her 
qnick of hearing, and softly, but hastily, 
going down the passage she reached the 
landing, where from t1¢ top of the great 
staircase she could look down towards her 
father’s room. She saw at once that it 
was Dr. Smith, who came forward quickly 
with a step which denoted harry. 

He noticed Grace at once, bu’ did not 
speak to her till he was close beside her. 

“ Well, Dr. Smith,” she said, “ may I go 
to him?” 

“Yes, you had better do so; but wait, 
Grace, where is Sibyl?” 

“She has gone to bed.” 

“That is well, She is too young to be 
in a sick-room. Do not wake her.” 

“Is he very ill?” asked the girl, half 
hesitatingly. ‘ D» tell me the truth.” 

“Yus, poor child.” Taen he added, 
quickly : “I would stay longer if I could 
be of the slightest use, but there is another 
case where life depends on my presence, 
You understand, Grace, Mrs. Ashton has 
my instructions; she can do all that is 
necessary.” 

“Thank you; I know you would stay if 
you could,” repeated Grace, as if she 
were inadream. ‘ When will you come 
again t” 

“ As early as I can to-morrow morning. 
Is there any one I can telegraph to in 
case——” 

“Any one?” asked Grace, lookin 
puzzled. “Oh, Nan can’t come; but 
did write to her when I sent for you. 
Good-bye, Dr. Smith, I will go at once to 
my father.” 

The Doctor, with half a sigh and a 
decided shake of his head, made prepara- 
tions for once more facing the storm, and, 
though before James he retained his pro- 
fessional calmness of manner, he kept say- 
ing to himself: ‘It’s a bad job, a bad job. 
I don’t expect to find him alive however 
early I come to-morrow.” 

Just as Grace gently opened her father’s 
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door she heard the Doctor’s carriage drive 
away ; it was as if another friend had left 
her to face her trouble alone. Then she 
closed the door and walked round the bed, 
where one glance at the man who had 
been yesterday full of life, but who was 
now lying there helpless and speechless, 
swallowed up all thoughts of self. With- 
out noticing the housekeeper, she knelt 
down, and taking the hand that lay on the 
counterpane, she murmured : 

“ Father, father, you must get well.” 

“ He’s better, miss ; see, I do believe he 
knows you,” said Mrs. Ashton, consolingly. 
‘Dr, Smith says he may be able to speak 
presently ; but there’s little we can do.” 

The sick man did indeed seem to have 
heard Grace’s words, for he turned his 
eyes towards her very slowly, though the 
look she. saw in them pained and shocked 
her, there was so much vacancy init. Pre- 
sently his lips moved, and he even tried 
to say something. 

"Don’t talk, don’t think, dear father,” 
said Grace, tenderly ; “ only just lie quiet. 
I am going to sit near you, so. Move the 
lamp away, Mrs. Ashton, please, and tell 
me exactly what the Doctor said was to be 
done.” 

Unseen by her young mistress, Mrs. 
Ashton made an impatient movement of 
her shoulders; she did not approve of 
Miss Grace turning her out, she had a 
wish to assist at the master’s death, and 
did not mean to be deprived of this pleasure 
by a girl of seventeen. 

So, having removed the lamp, the house- 
keeper returned and seated herself near to 
the bedside, much to Grace’s annoyance ; 
but she said no more, only remained 
watching intensely her father’s face ; that 
was all she could do. fF" 

In after years Grace never could re- 
member how long she sat there; or how 
long her father gazed at her; or whether 
a change in his expression was uncon- 
scious or not, so strange and altered 
was the sick man’s face. But all at once, 
it must have been far on into the night, 
the girl nearly uttered a little cry of 
astonishment when her father’s lips really 
framed a word. She stooped down to 

tch the meaning, for the utterance was 

ifficult, and the words almost past under- 
standing 

“Grace — get — get — me——” a long 

ause. 

“Yes, father, what shall I get you—a 
pillow ¢” 

He shook his head. 





“Get me—a—pen.” 

Grace looked round the room; there 
was none there, and she did not want to 
leave the bedside, but yet feared to ask 
Mrs. Ashton to fetch one. She half hoped 
her father would forget the request, or 
that he did not mean anything by it; 
for certainly he was not fit, indeed quite 
unable to write. But no, he still looked 
at her, and his lips again framed the 
word—“ Pen.” 

She hesitated no longer. 

“Mrs. Ashton, will you kindly fetch a 
pen? My father wants one.” 

“Tf you wish it, miss; but the Doctor 
ordered strict quiet. As to writing——” 
She tossed her head impatiently. How- 
ever, she went, and Grace for a few 
moments was alone with her father. He 
seemed to realise this, for he tried again to 
speak. 

“‘7—I—meant to——” He could not 
find the next word, even though Grace 
said, gently : 

“Yes; meant to?” 

* To—you—Sibyl——” 

Had Grace been brought up differently, 
she might have understood, or perhaps 
she might have guessed, in some small 
degree, what he was trying to say; but 
her mind wandered very far away from 
the right point. 

“Do you want Sibyl? Shall I call 
her?” 

The sick man shook his head very, very 
feebly, just as Mrs. Ashton re-entered. 

The housekeeper had brought pen, ink, 
and paper, even though she knew the 
master of the house could not use them. 

“ He can’t hold a pen, miss, You had 
best write down what he wants to say, 
and he might put his mark. My last 
master did that to a codicil.” 

But Grace’s instincts were truer. She 
placed the pen in the sick man’s hand, 
and held the paper near to him; but it 
was too late. Perhaps even the wish was 
forgotten, anyhow the power was entirely 
gone. A few more minutes and there 
came another great change, another con- 
vulsive movement of the limbs, and then 
the head sank back in death. 

“ He’s gone!” cried Mrs, Ashton, in a 
low tone, which implied, “I knew he 
would be gone soon. Poor gentleman! 
It’s a merciful providence.” 

She rang a bell, and that sound startled 
Grace so much that she sank down on her 
knees and bid her face against the bed. 
This was the first time she had ever seen 
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death — the first time; and oh, how 
terrible it was! And how alone she felt 
as she knelt there, sobbing softly! She 
did not see Mrs, Ashton making mysterious 
signs to some of the other servants who 
stole in; she did not even hear the 
whispered consultations about “closing 
his eyes and finding some coins to weight 
’em” that went on, till the housekeeper 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“Miss Grace, hadn’t you better get to 
bed? You must go from here—indeed 
you must, miss.” 

Grace allowed herself to be helped from 
her knees, and then she said, quietly : 

“Thank you; you can leave me now. I 
will go to my sister.” © 

Quite alone the young girl walked down 
the long, dark passage, then up to her own 
room, without one idea of fear. All such 
feelings had disappeared, swallowed up in 
the great shock and the great sorrow she 
had just gone through. 

Instead of turning into her own little 
chamber, she entered Sibyl’s room, There 
was a light still burning there, for the girl 
had been afraid of being left alone in the 
dark ; but she had not been able to keep 
awake, and now slept peacefully in her 
small white bed. How pretty she looked 
in her sleep! The soft, round, oval cheek 
rested on one outstretched arm, whilst over 
ne. other was flung her mass of golden 

air, 

“Why should I wake her?” thought 
Grace, seeing her sister sleeping so quietly. 
She is happy now ;. and when she wakes 
—oh, if only Nan had been here, she would 
have told me what to do!” 

But Nan was not here; there was no 
one but the servants and the silent form 
of the dead master. Once more Grace 
knelt down, only this time it was by 
Sibyl’s bed ; and she thought and thought 
of all her life—that life that was so much 
bound up with her father’s. Apart from 
him, she could not imagine what her ex- 
istence could be. Not that this father had 
ever been very much of a companion to his 
daughters; but still he had always arranged 
everything for them. His will had been 
their law. Beyond him, and outside him, 
Grace felt that she was ignorant of life, of 
the world, of everything. 

The wind beat less fiercely now against 
the house ; there was a lull in the fury of 
the storm. This, perhaps, helped to quiet 
the poor, tired child ; and without knowing 
how it came to pass, she suddenly fell 
asleep in her kneeling position. 





When she woke the candle had gone 
out, and it was very cold; but as she - 
started up and went to the window, hardly 
knowing what she was doing, she saw that 
a faint light was visible. It must be morn- 
ing! How stiff and weary she was! Why 
was she here? Then all at once she remem- 
bered everything, and, with a smothered 
sob, she hastily left Sibyl’s room, and 
entering her own, lit a candle, determined 
to go back to her father’s side. 

The house was quite quiet now ; no open- 
ing or shutting of doors, no stealthy steps in 
the passage. When she reached the door, 
her hand shook; she hardly dared turn 
the handle ; but she found that the cham- 
ber had been locked. With trembling 
fingers she unlocked it and entered. The 
place was empty of human beings save for 
the corpse that lay on the bed, stiff and 
straight, under a linen sheet. 

“ They left him alone,” thought Grace, 
reproachfully, ‘‘No one cared to stay 
here. They should have told me.” She 
placed the candle on the table, turned back 
the sheet, and gazed at the features of her 
father. They were so calm, so quiet and 
peaceful, so unlike what he had been in 
life, that she almost started. 

**He looks so gentle,” she thought— 
“not impatient or angry with us. He 
must be happy now—dear, dear father ! 
If only I could have understood what he 
wanted to tell me! But it does not matter 
now ; he knows I would have done all I 
could for him—yes, everything.” Then 
Grace took a chair, and sat down quietly 
with her hands folded, patiently waiting 
for the day. This morning, however, the 
servants were taking a holiday after the 
unusual events of the night, There was no 
one to order them about, no one to see 
after the household, so the household took 
French leave and saw after itself. Even 
Sibyl did not wake till quite late, so that 
it was a long, long time before Mrs, Ash- 
ton, opening the door of the dead master’s 
room, saw his daughter sitting by him, pale 
as death herself, but watching patiently, 
with her hands clasped and her eyes red 
with crying. 

“ Lor, Miss Grace, what a turn you gave 
me! You should not be here—indeed you 
shouldn’t |” 

‘*I did not like father to be left alone,” 
said Grace, simply, at which words Mrs. 
Ashton made a little exclamation of disap- 
proval. Now he was dead, the master was 
of very little consequence; and though his 
people did not actually dislike him, not 
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one could feel any real regret that he was 
*t gone,” 

“‘There’s Miss Sibyl’s rung for her hot 
water as if nothing had happene?, Miss 
Grace. Hadn’t you better tall her?” 

“Yes, yes, I must tell her; no one else 
must,” said Grace, looking frightened. 
The living wanted her, and for that reason 
alone she must forsake her post. 

As she walked out into the passage, she 
noticed that it was a fine, calm, frosty 
morning. The storm had come and gone, 
and sunshine was going to take its place. 
But to Grace it mattered very little what 
the weather was, now that her father was 
dead. “Dead!” she repeated, ‘ What 
can death mean? Where is he?” 





“DIVINE WEED.” 
PART II. 


THE 
IN TWO PARTS, 


BEFORE proceeding further, it might be 
convenient to refer shortly to the question 
“Ought women to smoke?” Personally 
I am inclined to say, ‘‘ Let women please 
themselves.” Really it is only a matter 
of sentiment after all. We know that 


many an old dame, whose gums are 


destitute of teeth, takes great delight in 
smokinga churchwarden—curiously enough 
these old ladies do not fancy wood or 
meerschaum pipes, nor do I remember ever 
observing one luxuriating on an occasional 
cigar. In the secure seclusion of their 
boudoir we do know that young and 
beautiful ladies are addicted to puffing their 
cigarettes, and idly watching the fragrant 
smoke ascend. At least so it is said; I 
have never peeped behind the scenes, and 
do not know that I have any ambition in 
that direction. But seeing that “ Woman, 
lovely woman,” is doing her best to become 
a worker, and to oust men from the pro- 
feasions, why, if she wishes, should she 
not put on continuations and become more 
manly still by declaring herself to be a 
cigarette smoker? One thing is certain— 
she is never likely to smoke a dirty black 
dudheen. 

A visitor to Cape Verde Islands states 
that on one occasion his hostess was 
smoking a cigarette, when suddenly she 
drew it from her lips and offered it to him. 
Though somewhat startled, he accepted it 
with the best grace that he could command, 
and upon subsequent inquiries found that 
it was considered among the islanders one 
of the greatest compliments a lady could 
pay to a gentleman. 





To an old lady who was addicted to the 
use of tobacco, Tom Brown wrote : 

“MADAM, — Though the ill - natured 
world censures you for smoking, yet I 
would advise you, madam, not to part 
with so innocent a diversion. In the first 
place, it is healthful, and, as Galen rightly 
observes, is a sovereign remedy for the 
toothache, the constant persecutor of old 
ladies ; secondly, tobacco, though it be a 
heathenish weed, is a great help to 
Christian meditations, which is the reason, 
I suppose, that recommends it to your 
parsons, the generality of whom can no 
more write a sermon without a pipe in 
their mouths than a Concordance in their 
hands. Besides, every pipe you break 
may serve to put you in mind of mortality, 
and show you upon what slender accidents 
man’s life depends. I knew a dissenting 
minister who, on fast days, used to mortify 
upon a rump of beef, because it put him, 
as he said, in mind that all flesh was 
grass; but Iam sure much more is to be 
learnt from tobacco, It may instruct you 
that riches, beauty, and all the glories of 
the world vanish like a vapour; thirdly, 
it is a pretty plaything; fourthly, and 
lastly, it is fashionable—at least, ’tis in a 
fair way of becoming so. Cold tea, you 
know, has been a long while in reputation 
at Court, and the gill as naturally ushers 
in the pipe as the sword-bearer walks be- 
fore the Lord Mayor.” 

The Rev. J. Townsend, MA, in a 
“Journey through Spain in the years 
1786 and 1787,” says: “A tradesman of 
the place (Luanjo) had cut his little portion 
of tobacco, and rolled it up carefully in a 
strip of paper, making a cigar about the 
siz? of a goose-quill; he had dubled back, 
and carefully pinched the ends ; then, with 
mature deliberation, taking up his steel 
and his little bit of ‘amadou’ (‘ boletus 
igniarius’) he struck a light, kindled his 
cigar, began to smoke, and, finding it work 
well, he presented it to the Countess 
(Penalba). She bowed, and took it, 
smoked it half out, and returned it to him 
again. After she had done with it, and 
joined in the conversation, in a few 
minutes she opened her mouth, and sent 
out a cloud of smoke. She saw my sur- 
prise, and asked the cause of it. I told 
her ; and immediately the person who was 
smoking drew in some hearty whiffs, then 
opened his mouth, to convince me that 
nothing continued there, and after many 
minutes, breathed out volumes of smoke. 
This is their common mode of smoking ; 
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and, without making it pars through their 
lungs, they think it useless.” 

Leaving the ladies, it will be convenient 
at this stage to see how smokers have been 
treated in other countries in the past. In 
Russia, according to Dean Stanley, it was 
long a departure from every sound principle 
of Church and State to smoke tobacco. 
The Czars ordered that every one caught 
smoking should lose his nose; and if the 
offence were frequently repeated, his head— 
a drastic enough remedy in all conscience. 
Peter the Great, however, held different 
views, and he resolved, for commercial 
reasons, to force tobacco on the Russians, 
and asked whether the smoking of tobacco 
was more heinous than the drinking of 
brandy. The reply he received was: 
‘Yes, for it is said that not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man ; but 
that which cometh out of the mouth—this 
defileth a man.” The apt quotation made 


no difference ; the Russians had to smoke 
all the same, 

Amongst a set of Russian club rules, 
which applied to a soirée dansante, there is 
this curious regulation: ‘The man who 
smokes in the portion of the club set aside 
for ladies, shall be at once fined twenty- 


five kopecks, to go towards the purchase 
of powder and eau-de-cologne for the 
ladies.” 

The pious old souls who inhabited the 
canton of Berne, at one time appear to 
have been infected with the general de- 
testation of tobacco and smoking. The 
prohibition of it there was actually put 
among the Ten Commandments—‘ Thou 
shalt not smoke”—by the side of the 
altar. 

The Sultan of Turkey—a country where 
now smoking is almost necessary to exis- 
tence—once warned his subjects against 
the habit ; and the punishment he ordered 
to be inflicted on offenders was mild com- 
pared with that in favour in Russia. The 
offending smoker was paraded through the 
streets, seated backward on an ass, with 
a tobacco-pipe thrust through the car- 
tilage of his nose, 

The Persian monarch was more vigorous, 
ordering that the noses of offenders should 
be cut off. To-day, in Persis, dinner is 
always preceded by the pipe — hubble- 
bubble—and a man is treated in respect of 
smoking according to his rank. 

In Morocco, persons disobeying the 
Sultan’s decree of prohibition of smoking, 
were imprisoned and flogged through the 
streets, In Abyssinia, the smoking and 





chewing of tobacco were punishable with 
death ; and even in Massachusetts there 
used to be very stringent laws against 
tobacco. Indeed, both there and in 
Illinois, it is to-day illegal to sell or give 
tobacco to minors under sixteen years of 
age. It is not long since that a new law 
was passed at Sacramento, California, 
which renders it unlawful for any person 
under seventeen years of age to smoke 
cigarettes within the city limite, For the 
first offence there is a fine, for the second 
a term of imprisonment, 

And now a few words about pipes, 
in which, for gorgeousness, the Indians 
far excel us, The Hydah, and neighbouring 
tribes of the British Columbian coast, have 
for centuries carved fantastic pipes out 
of a soft black slate. The Assiniboine 
Indians used, as they do now, fine marble, 
too hard to admit of carving, but susceptible 
of so high a polish that, when lighted, the 
glowing tobacco shines through the bowl, 
and presents a singular appearance at night 
in a dark lodge. A coarse species of 
jasper is in use in other tribes; while the 
Chippeways, at the head of Lake Superior, 
still carve their pipes out of a dark, close- 
grained stone procured from Lake Huron. 

In England, the first pipes used appear 
to have been made of clay, with narrow 
bowls and contracted mouths. Then, as the 
habit grew stronger, and tobacco became 
cheaper, something more capacious would 
be required. These are the pipes which, 
under the name of “fairy pipes,” are some- 
times dug up and preserved as interesting 
relics of the past. Aubrey, writing about 
1680, says: ‘ They (the er people) first 
had silver pipes, but the ordinary sort made 
use of a walnut shell and strawe. I have 
heard my grandfather say that one pipe 
was handed from man to man round the 
table. Within these thirty-five years ’twas 
scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. 
It was then sold for its wayte in silver. 
I have heard some of our old yeomen 
neighbours say that when they went to 
market they culled out their biggest 
shillings to lay in the scales against to- 
bacco; now the customers of it are the 
greatest his majesty hath.” 

It is not generally known that the word 
cutty, applied to a species of clay pipe very 
much used, is a corruption of Kutaich, a 
city in Asia Minor, where a species of soft 
white stone is found, which is exported by 
the Turks to Germany for the manufacture 
of tobacco-pipes. 

Concerning the origin of meerschaum 
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pipes, it is said that, in 1723, there lived 
at Pesth, the capital of Hungary, one Carl 
Kowates, a shoemaker by trade, whose 
ingenuity in cutting and carving on wood 
and other substances brought him into 
contact with Count Andrassy, with whom 
he beeame a favourite. The Count, on his 
return from a mission to Turkey, brought 
with him a large piece of whitish clay, 
which had been presented to him as a 
curiosity, on account of its light specific 
gravity.. The shoemaker was struck with 
its porous quality, and suggested that, as it 
would: absorb the nicotine, it was. well 
adapted for pipes. He was told to make 
the experiment, and manufactured one each 
for himself and the Count. But in the 
pursuit of his trade he could not keep his 
hands clean, and many a piece of shoe- 
maker’s wax became attached to the pipe. 
The clay, however, instead of assuming a 
dirty appearance, as was naturally to be 
expected, when he wiped it off, received, 
wherever the wax had touched it, a clear 
brown polish, instead of the dull white 
it previously had. Attributing the change 
in tint to the proper cause, Karl waxed 
the whole surface, and polishing the pipe 
again, noticed how admirably and _beauti- 
fully it coloured, also how much more 
sweetly it smoked after being waxed. The 
news soon became the talk of the nobles, 
who imported considerable quantities, 
which the shoemaker made up into pipes 
for them, greatly to his advantage. The 
first pipe thus made is still preserved in the 
Pesth Museum. Until 1820, owing to the 
great cost of importation, meerschaum 
pipes were exclusively confined to the 
richest noblemen, and even now a genuine 
meerschaum is an expensive luxury. Meer- 
schaum is, in reality, a compound of silica, 
magnesia, lime, water, and carbolic acid. 
When first dug on the seashore, where it 
is always found, it lathers like soap, and is 
used by the Tartars as such. 

The Chinese use a handsome little water- 
pipe, made entirely of brass and silver. It 
is all in one piece, except the bowl and 
neck, which is merely a tube, with an 
upper chamber for the tobacco. The 
merest pinch of long-cut tobacco fills the 
bowl, and one filling is only expected to 
provide one or two whiffs. The body of 
the pipe contains a neat reservoir for 
tobacco. The long, claw-like nails of the 
Celestials are used as deftly as a pair of 
tweezers in feeling in this little box for a 
pinch of tobacco, Long strips of prepared 


paper burns slowly, and when required for 
lighting a pipe, it is blown into flame by a 
peculiar puff. Any Celestial—man, woman, 
or child—can produce this flame with a 
single puff; but a European acquires the 
same ability only by considerable practice, 
As each filling produces only a couple of 
whiffs, the pipe has to be refilled over and 
over again to obtain satisfaction. Every 
time a pinch is smoked the remnant is 
blown away by lifting the tube and blowing 
vigorously through it from the lower end. 
The rapidity with which a devotee of this 
pipe puffs the paper into a flame, lights the 
tobacco, blows the paper out again, lifts 
the tube, blows out the refuse, fills it again, 
and so on, until he has had enough, is 
quite a remarkable performance, The 
common Chinaman uses a pipe of.primitive 
pattern—merely a slender joint of bamboo 
with a hole bored in the side near the 
closed end. A pinch of tobacco is laid on 
this hole, and affords one or two whiffs, 

Amber, which plays such an important 
part in modern smoking, is a carbonaceous 
mineral, principally found in the northern 
parts of Europe. It has been of great 
repute in the world from the earliest time, 
and was esteemed as a medicine before the 
Christian era. Three hundred years before 
Christ, Theophrastus wrote about it, A 
writer in the “Argosy” points out that 
‘‘ It is mentioned by Homer, and is found 
introduced in the most ancient specimens 
of Etruscan jewellery. In the collection of 
the Prince Canino, was a necklace of very 
choice Etruscan workmanship, having 
pendants in the form of Scarabei of 
alternate sardonyx and amber. The 
Greeks termed amber electron, from 
Elector, one of the names of the sun-god. 
Amongst the Romans, also, the substance 
was greatly prized. Pliny tells us that 
a small figure carved in amber had been 
known to sell at a higher price than a slave 
in vigorous health. In the time of Nero, 
one of the Equestrian order was sent to 
Germany by Julianus, the manager of the 
Gladiatorial Exhibitions, in order to pro- 
cure a supply. He succeeded so well, 
and brought back such vast quantities 
that the very nets that protected the 
podium against the wild beasts, the litters 
upon which the slain gladiators were 
carried away, and all other articles used 
were studded with amber. Sir Thomas 
Browne, also, in his ‘Urn Burial,’ mentions 
among the contents of the Roman urn in 
the procession of Cardinal Farnese, not 
only jewels, but an ape in agate, and a 





paper are used for lighting the pipe. This 
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grasshopper and an elephant carved in 
amber.” 

Whenever beds of lignite occur, amber 
is found, so that it is generally diffused over 
the world. But the shores of the Baltic, 
between Memel and Konigsberg, is the 
only district that supplies it in quantities, 
As much as four thousand pounds weight 
of amber yearly is said to be the product 
of that country. It is mostly found on 
the seashore, but in Prussia there are also 
mines. They are thus described: “ First at 
the surface of the earth is found a stratum 
of sand. Immediately under this sand is 
a bed of clay filled with small flints ; under 
this clay is a stratum of black earth or turf, 
filled with fossil wood, half decomposed 
and bituminous ; this stratum is extended 
upon minerals containing little metal, 
except iron, which are consequently pyrites. 
Lastly, under this bed the amber is found 
scattered about in pieces and sometimes 
accumulated in heaps.” It is accounted for 
in the following manner : ‘‘ The oils in the 
woody stratum have been impregnated by 
the acid contained in the clay of the upper 
stratum, which has descended by the 
filtration of water. This mixture of oil 
and acid has become bituminous ; the most 
pure and liquid parts of this bitumen have 
descended on the mineral stratum, and in 
traversing it have become charged with 
particles of iron; and the result of this 
last combination is the formation of the 
amber which is found below.” 

In Shakespeare’s time, amber would 
seem to have been fashionable as an 
ornament, as he more than once al- 
ludes to it. When Petruchio promises 
to take Katherine on a visit to her father, 
he mentions ‘amber bracelets” among 
the “bravery” with which she is to 
be adorned. Amongst the artists of the 
Renaissance period it was chiefly used in 
the formation of jewel caskets and such 
like elegant objects. It is still much 
valued in the East; but the chief market 
at present is China, where it is crushed 
into powder and burnt as incense. Mouth- 
pieces for cigars, beads, and other or- 
naments in this material are, however, 
extensively manufactured in the work- 
shops of Dantzig, Hamburg, and elsewhere, 

Nearly all the poets and members of the 
literary profession have been addicted to 
tobacco in one form or another. Milton 
dearly loved his pipe ; Addison, Congreve, 
Philips, Prior, and Steele smoked pro- 
digiously, Sir Walter Scott smoked, and 
so did Campbell. Beattie, Campbell’s 





biographer, says, “‘ Tobacco-pipes mingled 
with the literary wares which filled every 
corner of the bard’s sanctum.” It has 
also been said of him, 


Campbell, with lengthy pipe in hand, 
Seemed like a god in clover. 


Moore, Byron, Hood, and Carlyle were 
equally addicted to the “weed.” Lord Tenny- 
son is said to be particularly attached to 
a long churchwarden, a basketful of which 
is placed by the side of his writing-table, 
while on the other side is a second basket. 
As soon as a pipe is finished, the poet 
throws it into the second basket and’ 
charges a fresh one, which is treated in 
precisely the same way when finished witb. ' 

The philosopher, Hobbes, smoked to 
excess, and lived to be ninety-two; while 
Sir Isaac Newton, who was never without 
his pipe, lived to green old age, and never 
lost but one tooth. Samuel Parr was in- 
variably to be discovered “ half-hidden by 
fuliginous clouds, a yard or so behind the 
bowl of a large churchwarden.” He 
smoked everywhere, even in the company 
of ladies, Twenty pipes of an evening was 
his limit ; and he never wrote well with- 
out tobacco. As he lived to the ripe old 
age of seventy-eight years, it is pretty good 
proof that immoderate use of tobacco is 
not fatal. 

Mario, the great singer, was an inveterate 
smoker; he smoked incessantly every- 
where, and his servant always stood at the 
wings of the theatres in which he per- 
formed, to receive the burning cigar from 
his mouth at the moment when he went 
on to the stage. 

In a sketch of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
by Maclise, in the South Kensington 
Museum, the great novelist is represented 
in an easy-chair with his legs stretched 
out, and smoking a pipe, the straight stem 
of which almost reaches down to his 
slippers. In one of his novels, he says : 
“He who doth not smoke hath either 
known no great griefs, or refuseth himself 
the softest translation next to that which 
comes from Heaven. ‘ What, softer than 
woman?’ whispers the young reader. 
Young reader, woman teases as well as 
consoles. Woman makes half the sorrows 
which she boasts the privilege to soothe. 
Woman consoles us, it is true, while we 
are young and handsome; when we are 
old and ugly, woman snubs and scolds us, 
On the whole, then, woman in this scale, 
the weed in that—Jupiter, hang out thy 
balance, and weigh them both, and if thou 
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give the preference to woman, all I can 
say is, the next time Juno rvfiles thee—O 
Jupiter, try the weed.” 

Charles Lamb, according to his own 
confessions, was a “fierce smoker of 
tobacco ;” but as he advanced in years, 
he was compelled to relax his intimacy 
with the favourite weed, and describes 
himself as resembling a “volcano burnt 
out, emitting now and then only a casual 
puff.” According to Walter Thornbury, 
this burnt-out volcano smoked ten pipes a 
night. Eventually, he took his formal 
leave in a “ Farewell Ode to Tobacco;” 
and, in sending a copy of the poem to his 
friend Wordsworth, he writes: “I have 
had it in my head to do it these three 
years ; but tobacco stood in its own light 
when it gave me headaches that prevented 
me singing its praises, In this poem, 
which is one of the highest tributes ever 
paid to tobacco, he says : 


May the Babylonish curse, 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see 

In this word—perplexity ; 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind— 

Still the phrase is wide or scant— 
To take leave of thee, Great Plant ! 
Or in any terms relate 

Half my love or half my hate. 

For I hate, yet love thee, so 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. 


Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite—— 


Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
‘Twas but in a sport I blamed thee ; 
None e’er prospered who defamed thee, 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I, 
Would do anything but die, 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But as she, who once hath been 
A King’s Consort, is a Queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 
Though a widow, or divorced, 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain— 
A right Katherine of Spain ; 
And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys, 
Where, though I, by some physician, 
Am debarred the fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, 


Lamb, on one occasion, so it is recorded, 





in the height of his smoking days, was 
puffing strong coarse weed from a long 
clay pipe, in company with Dr. Parr, who 
was careful in obtaining finersorts. The 
Doctor asked him how he acquired this 
prodigious power. In his stuttering manner 
the gentle ‘‘ Elia” replied: ‘“ By t-toiling 
after it, as some men t-t-toil after virtue.” 

General Grant was a devout worshipper 
at the Nicotian shrine. During the 
many arduous campaigns in which he was 
actively engaged, he subsisted almost en- 
tirely on tvbacco, The tough Yankee 
sometimes smoked as many as twenty 
cigars in twelve hours, But he was not ‘in 
iv” with Bismarck, the great German Chan- 
cellor, who consumes enormous quantities 
of tobacco. When any measure of im- 
portance was in course of progress through 
the German Parliament, the “iron Chan- 
cellor” hardly ever had a cigar out of 
his mouth, except when he was eating, 
speaking, or sleeping. In his youthful 
days he prided himself on being what 
the Germans call a “chain smoker,” 
or, in plain English, one whose morning 
and night are connected by a chain of 
cigars, each link of which is lighted at 
the stump of its predecessor. Bismarck 
has related that he has in this way smoked 
all the distance from Cologne to Berlin, 
a railway journey of about ten hours. 
“Happy man!” once exclaimed Gambetta 
of him, “ beer and smoke agree with him.” 
On one occasion, when about to light his 
last cigar, he observed to a friend “ That 
the value of a good cigar is best understood 
when it is the last you possess, and there 
is no chance of getting another.” 

Victor Hugo was another inveterate 
smoker, and whenever his friends hap- 
pened to call they were invariably invited 
to join him by the fireside and share the 
honoured pipe. Of the many striking 
anecdotes told of the fascinating charm of 
smoking in France—and they are legion in 
number—it is related how, in the year 
1843, the convicts of the prison of Epinal, 
who had been for some time deprived of 
tobacco, actually rose in revolt, their cry 
being ‘‘ Tobacco or death.” 

M. Guizot, when found one evening by 
a lady smoking his pipe, was asked by her 
in astonishment, ‘* What, you smoke, and 
yet have arrived at so great an age?” 
“Ah, madam,” replied the venerable 
statesman, “if I had not smoked I should 
have been dead ten years ago,” 

Lilly, in the “History of his Life and 
Times,” mentionsa Buckinghamshire parson, 
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who ran the great German Chancellor a 
very close race in rage for tobacco. “In 
this year,” says he, “ William Breedon, 
— or vicar of Thornton, in Bucks, was 
iving, a profound divine, but absolutely 
the most polite person for nativities in 
that age, strictly adhering to Ptolemy, 
which he well understood. He had a hand 
in composing Sir Christopher Heydon’s 
defence of judicial astrology, being at that 
time his chaplain ; he wes so given over to 
tobacco and drink that when he had no 
tobaccc—and I suppose too much drink— 
he would cut the bell ropes and smoke 
them.” 

Thackeray loved a cigar, and makes 
Becky Sharp pretend that she “loved 
the smell of cigars out of doors beyond 
everything in the world,” and she “ just 
tasted one, too, in the prettiest way 
possible, and gave a little puff, and a 
little scream, and a little giggle, and 
restored the delicacy to the Captain, 
who twirled his moustache, and straight- 
way puffed it into a blaze, that glowed 
quite red in the plantation, and swore 
‘ Jove—aw— Gad—aw, ’tis the finest segaw 
I ever smoked in the world—aw.’” 

According to an old Johnian it was no 
small pleasure “To get Paley on a cold 
winter’s night to put up his legs, stir the 
fire, and fill a long Dutch pipe. He 
formally declined any punch, but, neverthe- 
less, drank it up as fast as we replenished 
his glass, He would smoke any quantity 
of tobacco, and drink any given quantity 
of punch.” 

Thomas Howell, in his “ Familiar 
Letters,” makes various allusions to his 
great fondness for tobacco. In acknow- 
ledging a present of some tobacco, he 
writes: “I received that choice parcel of 
tobacco your servant brought me, for which 
I send you as many returns of gratitude as 
there were grains therein, which are many, 
but too few to express my acknowledge- 
ment.” Even the very ashes he praises, 
adding: “’Tis well known that the 
medicinal virtues of the ashes are very 
many ; but they are so common, that I 
spare the inserting of them here,” 

There is, in an old work of the last 
century, a simile between a man and a 
tobacco-pipe, which is worth preserving. 
It is as follows : 

Of lordly man, how humbling is his type: 

A fleeting shadow, a tobacco-pipe ; 

His mind, the fire ; his frame, the tube of clay ; 

His breath, the smoke thus idly puffed away ; 


His food, the herb that fills the hollow bowl ; 
Death is the stopper ; ashes end the whole. 





THE DAY’S WORK. 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 

Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting near, 

— has little left for hope and very much 
or fear. 


Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter and the head must bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the bold 
mountain brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley’s verge stand, trembling thus, 

A light that lies far in the west—soft, faint, but 
uminous, 


We can give kindly speech, 

And ready helping hands to all and each, 

And patience, to the young around, by smiling 
silence teach. 


We can give gentle thought, 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom, from old faults lived down, by toil 
and failure wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

Ry selfish snatch at happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims for power or joy that make youth 
cold and hard. 


And if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold—would fain fare on unchecked 

On the bright roads that scarcely yield all that 
young eyes expect, 

Why, do thy day’s work still. 

The calm deep founts of love are slow to chill ; 

And Heaven may yet the harvest yield, the work- 
worn hands to fill. 





A REAL FREE HOSPITAL. 


Tis sixty years since, to quote the title- 
page of Waverley, or, to be quite accurate, 
it was in the twenty-seventh year of this 
the nineteenth century, when a kind 
young London doctor, on bis way home 
after midnight from visiting a patient, 
saw by the dim light of the street lamps 
of the period a poor girl lying on the steps 
of St. Andrew’s churchyard, Holborn. 

Homeless, friendless, and forlorn ; faint 
from actual famine, and sickening to 
death ; she lay huddled there for shelter 
from the cruel City streetr—just as some 
weak, wounded creature will creep into 
its hiding-place, there quietly to die. 

It was the old, old story, which, alas ! 
is ever new. One more Unfortunate— 
gone to her Saviour! For, in spite of #ll 
the care and skill of the good doctor, 
within two days she lay dead. 

She was only seventeen! Think of 
that, ye happy mothers, with your happy 
daughters going, in all the brightness of 
that age, to their first ball. Think of how, 
in those few yearr, the poor lost girl had 
lived through what had seemed well-nigh 
a century of suffering and shame, But 
short as were her days, and mournful 
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though their ending, she had not lived in 
vain. Ere she died she told the doctor 
the sad story of her life, and how a 
stranger here in London she had vainly 
tried to gain admittance to a hospital ; 
but knowing no one who could “recom- 
mend” her, as the phrase was, by a letter, 
she was everywhere refused. 

Mr. Marsden, the good doctor, was 80 
moved by what she told him that. he re- 
solved to do his utmost forthwith to found 
a hospital, where letters of admission 
should never be needed, and where poverty 
and sickness should be the only “ Open 
Sesame” required. So, with the help of a 
few friends, he first rented a small house 
in Greville Street by Hatton Garden ; and 
this was opened as a hospital, free to poor 
sick people, on the last day of February in 
the following year. 

The good seed sown soon grew into a 
goodly plant. Ere many months had 
passed Sir Robert Peel took kindly 
interest in its growth, and, through his in- 
fluence, the Duke of Gloucester became Pre- 
sident of the hospital, while its Patron was 
His Gracious Majesty the King. On the 
death of George the Fourth, his suc- 
cessor also accepted the title, his example 
being followed by the Princess Victoria, 
who, on her accession to the throne, con- 
tinued to be Patron, and remains so to 
this day. It was by her command that 
the prefix of “ Royal” was added to the 
title; and it was doubtless by her wish 
that, in his year of marriage, the Prince 
of Wales became Vice-Patron of the 
charity ; so that the epithet of ‘ Royal” 
is doubly well applied. 

During the great cholera visitation of 
1832, the Governors were so bold as to 
keep their doors wide open to cases where- 
to all the other hospitals were closed. More 
than seven hundred patients, all smitten 
by the scourge, were admitted to their 
wards ; and again in 1849 and 1854, when 
King Death again assumed his reign of 
choleraic terror, above three thousand in 
the former year, and six thousand in the 
latter, were similarly received. 

As the area of its work and usefulness 
increased, the hospital required more room 
for its developement ; and in the year 1842 
it was removed from Greville Street to the 
site which it still occupies in the Gray’s 
Inn Road. But having no endowment, 
and not daring to indulge in lavish dreams 
of marble halls or less lordly bricks and 
mortar, the Governors were forced to be 
content with some old barracks, in the 





former occupation of the Light Horse 
Volunteers. The premises were not 
palatial, as many hospitals are now, but 
the site was amply spacious; and the 
Governors had literally good ground 
whereon to base their hope of ere long 
seeing the old barracks give place to newer 
buildings, more convenient to their pur- 
pose, and more worthy of their care. 

Some few years elapsed before their 
hope was realised ; but at length, perhaps 
attracted by the “free” name of the 
hospital, the Freemasons most liberally 
came forward to its help. The North 
side of the quadrangle was built by their 
subscription, and in memory of their 
Grand Master was called the Sussex Wing. 
The wards therein were opened in 1856; 
and a score of years thereafter, a further 
portion of the barrack buildings was 
demolished, and wards containing fifty 
beds were erected in their stead. This 
new structure was in loyalty named after 
the Patron, and continues to be known as 
the Victoria Wing. It was first thrown 
open in 1878; and in the year following, 
by the aid of liberal legacies, more new 
buildings were erected, and the wards en- 
larged sufficiently to hold the present 
number of one hundred and sixty beds, 

Numerous as they are, the beds are 
nearly always occupied ; the daily average 
of inmates for the last year being one 
hundred and thirty-three, while as many 
as one hundred and fifty were in the 
hospital in October last. Over seventeen 
thousand out-patients were treated in the 
twelve months which ended last Decem- 
ber, and more than ten thousand casualty 
cases were similarly attended. 

It has indeed been estimated that, since 
it was first started, over two millions of 
out - patients have been aided by the 
hospital ; besides the many thousands who 
in this half-century have been received 
into the wards, 

Who would have ever guessed that the 
mere sight of a young girl, near the gate 
of a churchyard, should have led to the 
relief of so many poor sick people, and to 
the doing of so much good work in their 
behalf ? 

Much has been done, yet more remains 
to do, Three parts of the quadrangle 
have been fittingly rebuilt; but the 
fourth, which is the front, is ruinously 
needful of complete renewal. - This is 
the only part of the old barracks left 
existing; yet here the very heart of 
the hospital is centred. Here, where 
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once the horses of the Volunteers were 
stabled, are the drug stores, the dis- 
pensary, and the casualty room, as well as 
the council chamber of the weekly board 
of Governors. Here, too, are the rooms 
for the steward, and the housekeeper ; 
and here the resident officers, both 
medical and surgical, are not luxuriously 
quartered. This old front has been 
repeatedly patched up and re-repaired, 
and is in a state so parlous that to pull 
it down now seems to be the only safe 
course left. For this and its rebuilding, 
and for other needful work, the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds is in the 
estimate required; and all who love 
good works are invited to subscribe. 
Thanks to a good legacy, and likewise 
to a good dinner at which the Earl of 
Lathom—of high rank in Freemasonry, 
as well as at St. James’s—very recently 
presided, nearly half of the amount has 
already been forthcoming. So, if Free- 
masons and free Britons will handsomely 
come down with half a score of thousands 
more, then up will go the scaffolding for 
the front of the Free Hospital. 

The Freemasons of England are famed 
for their benevolence, and they are vasily 
influential in all charitable works. But 
in these, as well as in all other mundane 
matters, the womenfolk of England are 
more influential still, as the Freemasons 
themselves would doubtless gallantly 
acknowledge, were they to hear the 
statement made in an after - dinner 
speech, 

And Englishwomen fairly may be asked 
to show their interest in this hospital, 
by helping hands and hearts, as well as 
helpful pens and purses, seeing that it 
is the only one in England to which 
there is attached a female school of 
medicine. 

Here the students have the benefit of 
tracing all the progress of insidious 
disease, and of watching the most skilful 
doctors at their work. And that the skill 
of surgery quite equals that of medicine in 
the members of the Staff, may be inferred 
from a most striking fact recorded at the 
hospital; namely, that the operation of 
Ovariotomy has been successfully performed 
there, without one single failure, more than 
forty times, One may own that theprofession 
may be proud of this fair record, especially 
when one reflects that, scarcely a score 
-of years ago, this operation was esteemed 
to be so sorely dangerous, that the surgeon 
who essayed it was deemed to be well- 





nigh indictable for manslaughter if he 
should chance to fail.* 

Whether women may be fitted for the 
medical profession, is a matter whereon 
doctors may elect to disagree, and which 
writers may be prudent in not trying to 
decide. But it can hardly be disputed 
that India presents an ample field of 
labour for our feminine practitioners, and 
that the holy cause of mission-work may 
be very sensibly assisted by their skill. 
It is pleasant to note, therefore, that the 
school which is connected with the Free 
Hospital is making a fair progress, and 
that numerous diplomas have been granted 
to its students. In November last nine 
of them went in for the M.B, Exam. of 
the London University, and all were 
successful in passing—five in the first, 
and four in the second division: a good 
proof of the excellent teaching they had 
received. 

Likewise, connected with the hospital, 
though financially separate, is the Trained 
Nurses’ Institute; which, though of still 
more recent origin, already shows great 
promise of a very marked success, Here, 
after careful teaching, and each bearing 
a certificate attesting her ability, many 
“ ministering angels” are kept in constant 
readiness to fly to the relief of those 
whose brows are wrung with pain, or wher- 
ever suffering and sickness may be felt. 
If not best suited to be doctors, women 
are by nature well fitted to be nurses: 
and here their natural gifts have been 
most skilfully improved, and good train- 
ing has developed their angelic ministering 
qualities. No one better than a doctor 
knows the value of good nursing to assist 
him in his cures; and none better than 
his patients can estimate the want of it. 
The firm light hand, the gentle touch, 
the soft and soothing tone, these are 
feminine endowments, most important in 
a nurse; but patience, watchfulness, and 
skill are equally essential, and can only 
be attained by discipline and training. 
The Sairey Gamps and Betsey Prigs have, 
happily for mankind, long since become 
extinct; they could not long survive 
exposure of their cruelty and worthless- 
ness. But to nurse well needs good 
training; and this can only be attained 
within the wards of a good hospital. With- 
out it, women are too apt to be fussy in 
the work; and to fret a fevered patient 





* This was stated by a witness before the House 
of Lords’ Committee. 
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by their whisperings and questionings ; 
by their abortive high-heeled efforts to 
affect a noiseless tread, or by ill-judged, 
ill-timed offers of sympathy and emall talk. 
The feelings of a nervous sufferer, when 
nursed by such misguided ministrants as 
these, may be likened to the torments one 
can fancy that a sick fly would experience, 
if tended in its illness by a healthy buzzing 
blue-bottle. 

While chatting with Miss Barton, the 
bright and ever watchful Lady Superin- 
tendent, I hinted that her memory must 
be well stocked with sick-bed stories, 
since she held the chief command of so 
large a nursing army. And here are half- 
a-dozen she has kindJy chosen from her 
store. 

W. N., a pale, thin, ragged little boy, 
was admitted upon Christmas Eve, with a 
bad abscess in his knee. He had been 
very badly fed, and treated very brutally 
by a cruel stepmother and a drunken 
father; and, at last, was driven by ill- 
usage to run away from home, Although 
over twelve years old, he weighed less 
than fifty pounds, and looked like a 
little skeleton when brought to the hos- 
pital, by his “landlady,” an old laundress. 
She had let him an old wheelbarrow in 
her washhouse for his bedroom at the rental 
of four-and-sixpence a week. He earned 
six shillings weekly as a shoeblack, and so 
was left with barely threepence daily for 
his food, . .. In February he was sent 
to a Convalescent Home. 

A girl, aged fifteen, had fallen into a 
copper full of boiling water. She was 
a teetotaller, and was with the greatest 
difficulty persuaded to take brandy, even 
when told how needful it was for her 
recovery. 

Jobnnie, aged five, went downstairs 
in his nightgown “to help father light 
the fire.” He was terribly burned, and 
nothing seemed to soothe him, until a 
nurse gave him a penny, when he instantly 
grew quiet. He sank, however, from ex- 
haustion ; and died, still tightly clutching 
the penny in his hand, His father’s grief 
was terrible ; but after a few days he often 
came to see the nurse, to talk about his 
Johnnie: and he never failed to bring 
her a big bunch of flowers for her ward. 

M. L., an old woman of seventy, fell 
from a window and broke her leg so badly 
that amputation was performed. She 
was a nice old woman, but seemed falling 
into a state of “second childishness and 
mere oblivion,” for she was continually 





searching for her boot to put upon her 
stump. 

In the dark days of December, two 
little news-boys were crossing the line 
with their morning papers, and were both 
run over by a passing train. One died 
while being carried to the hospital. The 
other had his leg amputated in the hope 
to save his life; he bore the operation 
bravely, but the shock had been too much 
for the little fellow, and three days after- 
wards he died, holding the nurse’s hand. 

Arthur, aged five, was admitted with 
both legs broken. He was a funny little 
fellow, and a general favourite in the 
ward, and so had several pennies given 
him. When asked one day what he meant 
to do with them, he replied: ‘‘When my 
legs is mended, me go ’scursion to Tempton 
Park, to back the Winner !” 

Being somewhat touched by the tale of 
number one, I had a little talk with 
Master W. N. before he started on his 
visit to the Home of Convalescerce. 

Frem his childishness of feature and 
the smallness of his stature, I should 
probably have guessed him to be about half 
his real age, and his clothes appeared to 
hang 80 loosely on his limbs, that he 
looked rather like a scarecrow as he 
limped along the ward to me, In justice 
to his tailor, he confessed that he had not 
been measured for the suit, which, indeed, 
he stated was a gift since his admission 
to the hospital, a circumstance which 
might account for the misfit. 

No, he’d never had no real mother, as 
far as he remembered, and he couldn't 
read nor write. Why, yes, he’d been to 
school a bit, but his second mother wanted 
him at home to mind her baby. No, it 
wasn’t father’s, at least he didn’t think it 
was, And so when the ‘Spector came she 
used to hide him in a cupboard; and 
when father got summoned, he used to 
hide him too, Yus, pretty often with his 
fistes, and sometimes with a stick. Father 
worn’t a bad sort, except when something 
riled him, or else when he got tight. 
Yus, mother used to wallop him, if he let 
the baby ’oller, and she’d ‘it ’arder than 
father, though she wasn’t ‘arf as_ big. 
Father was a working man, but he often 
got a.’oliday, and then he'd go upon the 
spree. Father made Pie Annas (with 
considerable emphasis, and dignity of 
utterance, as though the avocation were 
as great as that of Bishop-making, at the 
very least), No, he didn’t make ’em all 
of his own self. Yus, that was right, he 
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worked along of a lot of other ’ands, you 
know, up there at ’Olloway at the Works. 
Father got his money mostly of a Sarrer- 
day, and he’d come ’ome pretty merry, and 
sometimes with a pal or two, and send for 
some more drink. Yus, mother ’ud go to 
fetch it, she liked a drop, she did. And 
then father used to pull him out of bed to 
sing to em. And if he was too sleepy, 
father’d swear as he was shamming, and 
‘ud kick him till he singed. Oh, yus, he 
could sing “God save the Queen,” but 
father didn’t care for it. He liked some- 
thing a bit spicy, father did, something 
come from the Music ‘Alls, such as 
“ Roarin’ Sal,” you know. What, don’t 
you know it, guv’nor? Why, it starts 
somehow like this here : 


Er nime it is Jemimer, toffs they calls ‘er Roaring } 


She'll daunce a wolse, or drine a glorse, like many a 
rompin’ gal ; 

o-meetin’ bonnet, and a pair of ’igh- 

Ss 


With a go- 
eeled | te , 

O don’t she look a booty—if she ain’t upon the 
booze ! 

In his childish, piping treble the little 
singer warbled some such vulgar stuff as 
this, half-whispering the words to me, as 
though he were afraid to awaken the 
shocked echoes of the silent ward. It was 
curious to notice that, although when he 
was speaking his accent had been passable, 
and his H’s rarely dropped, yet, when he 
began to sing, he immediately assumed the 
vulgar, low-bred Cockney twang, which 
so-called comic vocalists now commonly 
adopt. Upon my offering to come and 
have another chat with him, he stated that 
he could not see me after Monday, ’cause 
the doctor meant to send him on that 
morning to a Cromwellessonome, This 
last formidable word he twice repeated 
for my benefit, for fear I might forget 
it, though it was clear that he had not 
the slightest notion what it meant. 

“To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and 
fell,” may be agreeable to persons of a 
meditative turn of mind, and may possibly 
afford a pleasurable pastime to busy men 
enjoying a well-earned week of leisure. 
But it is certainly more useful to the 
interests of humanity to sit weekly on the 
board of a hospital committee, and arrange 
the many details, and discharge the various 
duties connected with the management, 
A Byronic taste for solitude may doubtless 
still exist, and be coupled with the love of 
sombre meditation ; and yet to sit on the 
rocks, or “ slowly trace the forest’s shady 
scene,” can scarce have long attraction in 





this locomotive age, except, perhaps, for 
landscape painters. There still may be 
surviving some few “ minions of splendour 
shrinking from distress,” who may have 
been more plentiful in a less enlightened 
era. But people willing to be occupied 
with charitable works are nowadays abun- 
dant among the well-to-do; and were 
society now charged with any tendency 
towards shrinking from distress, the 
modern taste for slumming would negative 
at once the belated accusation. 

In spite of the inherent selfish nature of 
mankind, philanthropists are happily an 
ever-growing race ; and the busiest of busy 
men will weekly give to charity their 
stolen scraps of leisure. There is no lack 
of volunteers for gratuitous committee 
work; and the Weekly Board is now as 
strong as ever at the Gray’s Inn Road 
Free Hospital. Subscribers are, how- 
ever, in continual demand there, for the 
Governors have no endowment at their 
back, and are precluded by their charter 
from possessing real property. With an 
annual expenditure exceeding eleven 
thousand pounds, they are ever glad to 
welcome new and regular subscribers ; and 
any one desirous of doing real good can 
hardly find a better charitable investment. 
Every shilling here subscribed is spent 
directly to the profit of the needy sick and 
suffering. There is nothing wasted upon 
sinecurish services or ornamental officering. 
All accounts are overhauled with the most 
watchful eye to wise economy of outlay. 
Little is expended upon flourishing of pens, 
or fl :urishes of costly advertising trumpets. 
With half a century to vouch for the good 
work it has done, this hospital needs no 
emotional appeals to puff it into public 
favour. Its merits rest securely on a solid 
base of facts. In brief, it is a well-tried, 
stable institution, and may surely be re- 
garded as more worthy of support than 
crude, speculative schemes of universal 
slum-salvation, and wild, visionary projects 
of sensational philanthropy. j 

Charity covers a multitude of skins, and 
puts needful food into a myriad of bodies. 
It helps people in a numberless variety of 
ways, but in none more certainly, perhaps, 
than in a hospital. For there is no im- 
posture in a broken leg, and shammers 
of disease have little chance of being wel- 
comed. Moreover, hospitals not merely 
aid the sick, but they aesist the scientific ; 
for how could students hope to learn, or 
medical art make progress, without the 
help of hospitals 
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Nor are they of advantage only to their 
inmates, Visitors may surely also profit 
by their influence. Who can walk through 
the wards without noticing their cleanii- 
ness and the ever watchful discipline 
which marks their careful management ? 
Who but must admire the appliances and 
methods of relief from chronic pain, or 
can fail to see the flowers and pictures, 
newspapers and books, as well as toys 
and other tokens of sympathy and kind- 
ness # 

Who can pass unmoved among those 
stricken frames, and observe those hollow 
eyes and drawn and pallid faces without a 
feeling of deep gratitude for being spared 
such suffering ? 

A visit to a hospital is the best thing 
to prescribe for many a morbid malady 
to which the human mind is subject. 
To salve the wounds of vanity, and 
to humble self-conceit, there are few 
cures more efficient; and I know no 


surer remedy for peevish discontent and 
querulous repining. Many a petty heart- 
ache has in this way been subdued, 
and much soreness of spirit has been 
virtually healed by the mere sight of real 
suffering, 


At the Royal Free Hospital there are 
one hundred and sixty beds; and some 
seventy pounds a year is now the estimate 
for each of them. But who can estimate 
their value as a means of doing good, or 
can guess what patient care and skill, what 
constant energy and watchfulness, are 
needed for their maintenance ? 

Hospital Sunday yearly comes, and a 
hundred-preacher power is devoted to its 
sermons. Of all the many speakers who 
have pleaded in its cause, perhaps none 
have been more eloquent than Mr. Charles 
Diekens, who, in the year 63, presided at 
the festival of the Royal Free Hospital, 
and with whose final touching words I 
may here fittingly conclude : 

“The hospital bed is a poor little frame 
of iron, in a great bare ward the patients 
never saw before—a little space not much 
larger than a grave, in a long perspective 
of unrest and pain. But to the body 
stretched upon that little bed come the 
ready hand, the soothing touch, the know- 
ledge that can relieve pain within that 
suffering body ; and to the softened mind 
within it come, at the best time, the 
words of the Great Friend of the sick in 
body, and the sick in spirit, who never 
wee & His hand on earth except to 

e a 





DEDICATIONS. 

Nowapays dedications have fallen into 
desuetude. They led such a fast and 
riotous life down to the times of Pope and 
Johnson, that all their vitality was ex- 
pended ; and men—both those who gave 
and those who received—grew ashamed of 
them, as literary labour rose in public 
estimation, Johnson is usually credited 
with having given the death-blow to the 
system ; but Thackeray, we remember, in 
a charming little essay he wrote on “ Pre- 
faces and Dedications,” ascribes it to 
Pope, who “had found a more profitable 
system of patronage in getting subscrip- 
tions from the great and wealthy of all 
parties.” The point is not of much impor- 
tance, however; and it is enough for all 
general purposes if we can fix unanimously 
upon the epoch. Only forourindividual part, 
we should think the letter to Lord Chester- 
field had the most direct influence in the 
ruin of the worn-out “abject dedication.” 

Every dog has its day, and the old style 
of patronage was in similar case, and it 
had the advantage of a very long day too. 
Who its inventor was, there is no saying, 
probably it was some beggar ; but whether 
or not, it is certain that the art, during 
nearly the whole of its existence, served 
the purposes of beggary. It had for its 
object the tickling of every important 
nobody who could afford, or who chose to 
afford, to pay.more or less handsomely for 
the luxury of seeing himself in the front of 
a book. When a man feels a strong desire 
for this sort of thing, he is seldom averse 
to seeing the colours laid on thick—in 
other words, he is fond of being told that 
he is a splendid fellow, specially favoured 
of heaven in the matter of genius, acquire- 
ments, and wealth ; and the more profuse 
the fine phrases are, the more widely do 
his purse-strings expand. 

Perhaps a patron was in some degree a 
necessity in the early dawn of our literature, 
because buyers were very few ; but such a 
necessity can hardly excuse some of the 
most notorious of the cases of literary 
toadyism, which at this age began to grow 
tyrannous and strong, like the north wind 
in the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Shakespeare seems never to have aban- 
doned his self-respect, though ; and as for 
Spenser, it was probably only because he 
was poor that he addressed a commendatory 
sonnet to every person of eminence to 
whom he presented a copy of the “ Faerie 
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Queene” ; it was excusable that he should 
pay a big compliment to the Queen, and 
he addressed her as a 


Goddesse heavenly brighte, 
Mirrour of grace and majestie divine, 
Great ladie of the greatest isle, whose light 
Like seated lampe, throughout the world doth 
shine. 


It was necessary to lay it on with a trowel, 
so to speak, or the bright Occidental star 
would not have received the least im- 
pression ; and the poet earned the goodwill 
of all the ladies of her court, in addition to 
herself, by inscribing to them a very 
adroitly-worded sonnet. He did not go 
unrewarded in his day, even if he did die in 
poverty. He got a Government secretary- 
ship in Ireland through the influence of Lord 
Grey of Wilton, “his especial patron” ; 
though this was lost, and all his possessions 
with it, in the troubles which shortly 
afterwards ensued, 

Spenser sent a sonnet with a copy of 
his book; and if he had received a sum 
of twenty or fifty pounds in return there- 
for, he would, to our mind, not have been 
too well paid for his trouble, Sonnets in 
the open market now only fetch half-a- 
guinea or 80; but every one of his de- 
served to live, and a poem that is not for 
an age but for all time is a priceless 
acquisition. Some other men have adopted 
various devices in order to secure more 
than a due share of patronage. There was 
an Italian physician who not only dedi- 
cated each book of his ‘‘ Commentary upon 
Hippocrates ” to a different individual, but 
even contrived to please another patron by 
putting his name before the index; and 
Faller, the Church Historian, floated his 
great work by buoying it with a dozen 
dedications and about fifty friendly inscrip- 
tions. One Rangooze, we are told, hit 
upon a very ingenious dodge. He wrote 
a series of panegyrical letters addressed to 
different people, and printed them without 
any pagination, so that they could be bound 
up in any order. He then contrived that 
every person who had paid him a sub- 
scription should see his name above in the 
place of distinction. He was not the only 
one guilty of an absolutely ‘shady trick.” 
There is a somewhat similar dodge which was 
performed by men who were called “Falcon- 
ers,” and who worked in couples. They 
scraped together sundry parings of wit, 
patched up a book between them, and got it 
printed. Then they obtained the names of all 
the gentlemen of the country they proposed 
to visit, and printed off as many epistles 
dedicatory as they had names for; the 





epistles being exactly alike in wording, and 
differing only in the names. They hired 
a couple of hacks, and being “civilly 
suited that they might carry about them 
some badge of a scholar,” they set out 
on their travels. At every house they came 
to, one of the rascals obtained access to the 
proprietor and addressed him thus : 

“Sir, I am a poor scholar whom the 
report of your virtues hath drawn hither. 
I have been so venturesomely bold as to 
fix your worthy name as a patronage to a 
poor, short discourse, which here I dedi- 
cate, out of my love, to your noble and 
eternal memory.” 

The book, bound in vellum, with gilt 
fillets and streamers of fourpenny silk 
dangling at the four corners, is produced, 
takes the eye of the patron, who sees his 
name “just as long as a henchman’s grace 
before meat” heading the epistle, and in 
nearly every instance charms four or five, 
or even ten guineas out of his pocket. 
Then would the rogue depart, and it would 
be his crony’s turn to personate the poor 
scholar before the next justice of the 
peace whom they had on the list; and 
between one and another of the gulls they 
made a glorious and easy living. So popular 
was the trick, indeed, that dedication- 
mongers travelled up and down most of 
the English shires when James the First 
was King. 

From the Restoration to the end of the 
seventeenth century was the golden age of 
dedications. Every writer adopted them ; 
and competition being keen, they vied with 
one another in adulatory extravagance— 
extravagance which, by-the-bye, came to be 
quite expected by the gentlemen who paid 
for them. Sir George Wharton, in dedi- 
cating an almanack to Charles the Second, 
presents the world with this graphic pen- 
and-ink sketch : 


Some Princes have been surnamed Red, some 
C , 
Some Tall, some Crooked (as well in mind as) 


ACK, 
Some for their Learning, some for Valour stand, 
Admired by this Learned and Warlike Land ; 
Our Gracious King’s both Black and Tall of Stature, 
Learned, Valiant, Wise, and Liberal, too, by Nature, 
But what adorns Him more than all the Rest, 
Is Mercy in His most Religious Breast ; 
Which, mixed with Justice, makes Him thus to 


shine, 

The increasing Glory of the Regal line! 

All this of the monarch who was, both in 
mind and in person, one of the ugliest men 


that ever sat on a throne! But Browne 
went further. He wrote to Charles: 


You, sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 
We scarce perceive the use of Providence ! 
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and in dedicating his “ Dsstruction of 
Jerusalem” to the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
he declared that he placed her image at the 
Temple gate to render the building sacred ! 


Such scurvy sycophancy as this raises a 


smile of mingled scorn and humour— 
humour because it is so preposterous, and 
scorn because itis so essentially mean—but 
some of the best spirits of the age were 
not above being offenders. O«wvay—who 
was allowed to starve, and who killed 
himself by a ravenous attack on a hot roll 
—addressed the worst of the bad crew 
of court dames in these words : 

‘Nature and Fortune were certainly in 
league when you were born; and as the 
first took care to give you beauty enough 
to enslave the hearts of all the world, so 
the other resolved to do its merits justice, 
that none but a monarch fit to rule the 
world should ever possess it. The young 
prince you have given him by his virtues 
declares the mighty et ck he came from,” 
and so on ad nauseam 

Dryden left Otway far behind in this 
direction ; he is the grand master of the 
art of soft sawder, and has never been 
equalled save, perhaps, by Aphra Behn in 
an address to Nell Gwynne. He seems 
to have had a sense of shame on the matter, 
however, for when the purpose of the 
dedication had been served, he almost in- 
variably withdrew it ; and it is to be remem- 
bered in his favour that he consistently 
refased to inscribe his “EZ :eid” to William 
the Third, notwithstanding the pathetic 
entreaties of Tunson. 

Young was not much better than Dryden 
in the matter of fulsome eulogiums of 
great men and women, though he unques- 
tionably must give first place to D:yden. 
Still he was an excellent hand, and if as 
a satirist he sneered at dedications, ‘ wash- 
ing Ethiops white,” he did not let that 
consideration weigh with him in the least. 
He inscribed his “Last Day” to the 
Queen, and after praising her for the 
victories achieved by Marlborough, he goes 
on to declare that he is better pleased still 
by seeing her rise from this lower world, 
soaring above clouds, passing first and 
second heavens, and leaving fixed stars 
behind her ; nor will he lose her there, but 
keep her in view through all the boundless 
spaces on the other side of creation, till he 
beholds the heaven of heavens open, and 
angels receiving and conveying her still on- 
ward beyond the stretch of his imagination ! 

In dedicating another poem to the 
Countess of Salisbury, he says: “To 


| behold a person only virtuous, stirs in us a 
prudent regret; to behold a person only 
amiable to the sight, warms us with a 
religious indignation ; but to turn our eyes 
to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure 
and improvement; it works a sort of 
miracle, occasions the bias of our nature 
to fall from sin,” with more of the same 
contemptible sort. 

But this kind of thing is happily done 
for ; it has sunk into the limbo of forgotten 
things, and literary men of our day are 
glad to forget the degradation of their 
predecessors. Thus it is seldom you meet 
with the old style of dedication now. 
When we have them at all, they are 
generally addressed to the author's friends 
or relatives, and as often as not begin with 
an offhand ‘‘M, dear E uily,” or consist 
only of three words, “To my Mother,” or 
to some other relative, standing alone, as 
Thackeray put it, “in a field of white 
margin.” 





CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE. 
—@—— 

CHAPTER IIL. 


| Mr. Srewarr Carr stood in his library 
on the morning after his arrival; he had 
the morning piper in his hand, but it was 
not unfolded yet, and he showed no sign of 
intending to read it. He was looking out 
from the windows with an interested, 
scrutinising look. A beautiful outlook it 
was. Immediately under the windows 
were the gardens, still half in shadow, for 
it was not yet teno’clock. But the shadowy 
part only seemed by contrast to give 
greater brilliancy to the others, where 
the dazzling sunshine made the scarlet 
geraniums into a blaze, and deepened 
the vivid colour of a great crescent-shaped 
border of lobelia, whose blue stood out 
against the brown of a copper-hzech tree 
behind them. B-hind the gardens, making 
a background to the gorgeous colour of the 
flowers, were the trees of the park, which 
stood in rows, and clumps, and irregular 
groups of every variety of beautiful green, 
with the silver of firs and birches lit by 
the sun to break it here and there. 

“The grounds have been kept very well, 
at any rat». I'll tell Maidment so,” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr said to himself, as he moved 
away from the window to the breakfast- 
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table. ‘In most excellent order they 
seem. It’s lucky, considering I want the 
place to look well to-morrow.” He sat down 
to the table, unfolded the paper placed in 
front of him, and began his breakfast. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr was a man of about 
forty. He looked, however, younger than 
his years. Hs was tall, well made, and 
broad-shouldered, with enough regularity 
of feature to make the description of him as 
‘‘yood-looking” a perfectly accurate one. 
Aud the expression his face possessed was 
good. A pleasant, thoroughly good- 
natured expression it was, which showed 
itself most clearly in the quick, dark eyes, 
and the mouth, which, as he was clean- 
shaven, was plainly visible. But there 
was more in Mr, Stewart-Carr’s face than 
pleasant good-nature. There was some- 
thing indefinable which told of power, 
which betrayed the fact that he had a will, 
and was accustomed to exercise it, on him- 
self and others ; and there were also thought- 
fulness and intellect in his expression. And 
about his whole personality there was the 
utterly inexplicable something which makes 
his fellow-creatures speak of a man as a 
gentleman. 

H> turned over the morning paper 
thoughtfully, now and then letting his 
breakfast wait, to comment, in an abrup‘ 
soliloquy, on every item of news that 
struck him. 

Bat he was q‘tick in all his actions, and 
before half-past ten struck from the clock 
on the library mantelpiece, he had risen 
from the table and thrown his newspaper 
on the ground beside it. H» walked to the 
mantelshelf for some matches, and taking 
a cigarette from his case, lit it slowly 
while he considere! his plans for the day. 

“T suppose I shall have to take them 
all out while they are here,” he said to him- 
self, after a few silent puffs a‘ his cigarette. 
“ Drive round, and so forth. I must look 
up the show places, I dare say Maid- 
ment knows them, by the way. I'll get 
through most of the business to-day and 
get it done, so as to be free for them, 
Let me see,” he said, reflectively, waving 
aside the smoke of his cigarette slowly as 
he spoke. ‘“There’s some book-work to 
be gone through, of course; but I'd 
better unlertake the out-of-door survey 
first. Til go and look for Maidment. 
H;’s pretty sure to be expecting me after 
what I said to him last night. Yes, D’il go 





and see for him directly. Fenton,” he said, 
to the footman who entered at this mo- | 
ment to take away the breakfast, ‘I shall ! 


be out all the morning if any one should 
call. Toll them that I do not know when 
I shall want luncheon It had batter be 
ready for me by two, though,” he ended, 
adding to himself, “ it can’t take longer than 
that, I suppose, however much Maidment 
has to talk about.” 

A qvarter of an hour later Mr. Stewart- 
Carr went down the gravel drive which 
led under the old battlemented towers and 
out into the park, where he turned aside 
on to a foot-path under the trees, a short 
cut t» the agent’s house. It was very hot 
in the sun, and Mc. St2wart-Carr, findin 
it so, lit another cigarette and walks 
slowly. H-: looked around him with in- 
creasing satisfaction at every step. Every- 
where in the park there were traces of the 
most careful supervision and attention. 
All the fences were well mended, all the 
trees that needed it propped ; and wherever 
gaps had occurred they had been carefully 
filled up by planting young trees. 

‘‘Maidment is invaluable,” he said to 
himself, as he came in sight of the White 
House. “ The way the men have been kept 
up to their work is first-rate.” He gazed 
at the house musingly as he came closer. 
“The house looks fresher,” he said, 
‘pleasanter somehow, and brighter.” His 
eyes had fallen on the pretty blinds and 
curtains which Catherine had kept fresh and 
bright since she had come to live there ; and 
the indefiaable interest given even to the 
outside of a house that has for its mistress 
a woman of “house-proud” instinct, at- 
tracted his attention. 

He wondered, vaguely, without defining 
his wonder, what Maidment had done to 
the house, and then he opened the garden 
gate. It was a narrow bit of garden in 
front, but there was in it a shady hawthorn- 
tree, and under it a garden seat. Ou the 
seat at this moment were Catheriae’s 
garden hat, and her work-basket, a pretty, 
dainty thing of rush and ribbons, 

“Women!” Mc. Stewart-Carr said in 
amazement, as he caught sight of these, 
“Who in the world can it be? Has he 
got married, I wonder? Hsrdly likely. 
Basides, I should be sure to have heard.” 
He paused a moment to throw away the 
end of his cigarette before going into the 
garden. ‘“ Women!” he repeated to him- 
self, with the air of one who has solved a 
puzzle. “That's what’s the matter with 
the house!” Then he opened the garden 
gate and went in, He rang the front-door 
bell; the door stood open, and from the 
end of the stone-paved passage came the 
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sound of a woman’s voice, Catherine was 
talking in the kitchen to Margaret. Mr. 
Stewart-Carr could hear no words, but the 
low tones struck him as the feminine belong- 
ings in the garden had done, with a sense of 
something unusual and unexpected. He 
waited for a moment or two at the door, 
and then rang once more. Frank Maidment 
himself came out of thedining-room quickly. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said, “I am afraid 
you have been waiting. Our establishment 
is small, as you know, and our one domestic 
would appear not to have heard the bell. 
Come in,” he added, throwing open the 
dining-room door. On the dining-room 
table were a quantity of white pinks and 
mignonette, in sweet-scented confusion, 
with the brown jugs beside them waiting 
to be filled with them ; Catherine had been 
arranging the flowers when she had been 
called away by Margaret. Frank Maidment 
saw Mr. Stewart-Carr glance at them. 
“Rather a litter, I am afraid,” he said, 
“and it is not early enough to ask you on 
that score to excuse an untidy room.” 

“It needs none,” Mr, Stewart-Carr said, 
briefly. Then sitting down in one of the 
two chairs Frank Maidment pulled. out 
from the table, he took up one of the 
flowers and played with it a moment care- 
lessly. ‘‘Are you—pardon my curiosity, 
Maidment,” he said, lightly, “are you 
married since we last met?” 

Frank Maidment smiled. 

“Married? No,” he said. “I’m not a 
marrying man. My sister has lived with 
me for three years. A woman makes a litter ; 
but she is an improvement to a house on 
the whole,” he added, still smiling. 

“Your sister!” Mr. Stewart-Carr said. 
“Oh, of course, I see,” he added, vaguely. 
He had a dim recollection that Frank 
Maidment had once, during his last visit 
to Moreford, alluded to his sister; but 
having absolutely no distinct remembrance 
of what he had said or what he himself 
might be expected to remember of it, he 
felt that the best course was to leave the 
subject alone as quickly as possible, He 
formed a rapid mental picture of Miss 
Maidment, and repeated, quickly: ‘ Of 
course—of course you must be very glad of 
her socisty.” Frank Maidment said no 
more, and there was a little silence while 
Mr. Stewart-Carr pulled out of his breast- 
pocket a memorandum-book. “We must 
enter upon business, Maidment,” he said. 
“I thought the quickest way would be to 
come here and pick you up, if we go round 
the estate this morning; you told me last 





night, I think, that you would be disen- 
gaged.” He spoke in a courteous, enquiring 
tone, and breaking off, looked up at his agent. 

Frank Maidment was looking himself, 
and his best self, this morning. His tones 
were as steady, his bearing as self-possessed 
and collected, his manner as good, and his 
whole outward appearance as natural, as it 
had been when he went up to the Castle 
to meet Mr. Stewart-Carr the night before. 
There was not the least trace about him 
now that it had ever been otherwise. 

“T am at your service, of course, Mr. 
Stewart-Carr,” he answered, readily. 

There was a curious contrast between 
these two men, as they sat facing each 
other—a very sharply defined contrast; 
but though it was sharply defined, it was 
only so to the observer who had per- 
ceptions nice enough to perceive it at all ; 
it was by no means obvious. There was a 
surface similarity about them. Both were 
men who had not yet reached middle age, 
both had their fair share of personal 
attractiveness, both were gentlemen, both 
were wearing the same sort of rough tweed 
morning clothes. But Mr. Stewart-Carr 
expressed in his personality and his man- 
ner, indefinably but distinctly, the fact 
that such as he was now, so he always was. 
It was evident, on the contrary, that 
Frank Maidment’s present bearing and 
manner were not perfectly natural to him, 
but were something out of the common. 

“Thanks,” said the other man ; “I want 
to get through this kind of business in good 
time. You may remember, I mentioned 
the fact that I had some people coming 
down this evening — and that reminds 
me, Maidment, before we go out can 
you give me a rough idea of the show 
places about here? Iam a useless cicerone 
in my own parts,” he laughed. ‘I don’t 
in the least know where to take them. 
But one can’t let people go away with half 
the neighbourhood unexplored.” 

“ Certainly,” Frank Maidment answered ; 
‘‘T think there are six or seven you might 
see—easily. There are——” But before 
he could begin his list the dining-room 
door suddenly opened, and Catherine 
Maidment entered. She was wearing a 
very large white apron with a bib. She 
had in one hand a sugar-basin, and her 
keys in the other. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, very 
confusedly. “I did not know, Frank, 
that you were engaged.” She put down the 
sugar-basin and keys hastily and prepared 
to go back, But her brother detained her. 
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Mr, Stewart-Carr had risen at her entrance, 
and Frank Maidment followed his example. 

“Catherine,” he said, “this is Mr. 
Stewart-Carr. Mr. Stewart-Carr, my sister.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr bowed. But for the 
fact that his manner was always composed, 
it would have been a somewhat agitated 
bow. Nothing could be further from the 
mental picture he had five minutes earlier 
formed of Miss Maidment than this. 
He had mentally pictured to himself an 
elderly woman—this was a young one ; he 
had imagined a thin, rather ordinary per- 
son, whom he should possibly meet about 
in the grounds or in the village in an old- 
fashioned cloak—this was a shapely woman, 
decidedly extraordinary, and her dress was 
pretty and fresh. He had never before 
seen &@ woman in a white apron, and he 
instantly made up his mind that it was a 
most becoming form of dress, For he made 
up his mind at the same moment that Miss 
Maidment was a very pretty woman. 
Catherine had coloured with confusion at 
the thought of her apron and her hasty 
entrance—coloured even to her forehead. 
But the colour was the only sign she gave 
of confusion. She was self-possessed enough 
as sheacknowledged Mr. Stewart-Carr’s bow. 

“T apologise,” she said, with a smile, 
I was called away 


for this untidy table. 
in the midst of doing my flowers, and I 
really quite forgot that I had left them here,” 

“It is I who should apologise, Miss 


Maidment,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr. “Ido 
so heartily for disturbing you in the 
morning. My excuse must be my business 
with your brother.” 

“ Of course,” she said. ‘ Please do not 
put it like that. This room is generally 
quite presentable in the morning; the 
flowers are an accident, that is all.” 

‘*The accident has a delicious effect, 
Miss Maidment,” he replied. “ This room 
is beautifully scented. Your brother will 
hardly thank me for taking him away from 
it out into the heat, which is excessive by 
this time, I imagine, in the sun, and we 
can hardly manage our morning’s work in 
the shade, I fear! Maidment,” he added, 
looking at his watch, “I think, if it is 
convenient to you, we should be off.” 

Frank Maidment acquiesced instantly. 

* About your list of places of interest ?” 
he said to Mr. Stewart-Carr, as he rose 
from his chair. ‘We did not accom- 
plish the list.” 

“Oh, you will, perhaps, be so good as to 
tell me them as we walk, and I can set 
them down.” Mr, Stewart-Carr, who had 





risen when he first spoke of the time, 
advanced a step or two towards where 
Catherine stood. ‘ Good-bye, Miss Maid- 
ment,” he said. ‘ Allow me to apologise 
again for my early visit.” 

“Pray do not,” she said, and bowing to 
him again, she turned to her scattered 
flowers as he walked towards the door. 

“Tam to expect you when I see you 
then, Frank,” she said to her brother, who 
was following Mr, Stewart-Carr. 

‘“When you see me,” he said, with a 
little laugh, And shutting the door of the 
cool room as he spoke, the two men went 
out into the glaring sunshine. 

The sun had lost much of its power, and 
was shedding only long, slanting rays 
across the smooth slopes of the park and 
into the Maidments’ garden, when Mr, 
Stewart-Carr and Frank Maidment re- 
entered it at four o'clock. Their round 
was over, but Mr. Stewart-Carr had come 
back that he might look into the work 
that remained to be done, in the shape of 
looking over accounts, and so forth, and 
see how long this was likely to take before 
he made an appointment with Frank 
Maidment for completing it, 

Catherine Maidment came out of the 
house as they entered the garden gate. 
She was dressed for walking, and carried 
a small basket on her arm, She was wear- 
ing something light, and looked cool and 
fresh, and altogether in keeping with the 
pretty shady garden and the soft afternoon 
light. Mr. Stewart-Carr looked at her 
again, and thought she looked even prettier 
in a walking dress than in the white apron, 
and thought also he had really scarcely 
realised in the morning what a very pretty 
woman she was. 

She greeted them with a little smile. 

** You must have found it hot,” she said. 

‘We have,” assented Mr. Stewart-Carr. 
“But we have got through a great deal of 
work, and that is an alleviation to our 
feelings; and got through it most satis- 
factorily, if you will let mo tell you so, 
Miss Maidment, Your brother will hardly 
let me tell him how excellent I find his 
management.” 

Catherine flushed hotly. 

“T am very glad,” she said, simply. 

Her brother’s face was flushed already 
with the sun, but it turned several shades 
darker under the dark skin as he met his 
sister’s eyes. 

“Tt is very good of you,” he said, con- 
fusedly, to Mr. Stewart-Carr. “If you 
will come in I will show you the books,” 
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Mr. Stewart-Carr raised his hat to 
Catherine, and she passed out of the gate 
as they went into the house, 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
having arranged that his agent should 
come to him at the Castle at twelve o’clock 
on the following morning, had gone, and 
Frank Maidment was alone. 

The dining-room was perfectly quiet, 
and it was rather dark, for the sun-blin1s 
were still dowo. He walked to the win- 
dow and drew up one of them slowly, and 
was going to draw up the second, when a 
sudden reluctance seemed to seiz3 him; 
he dropped the cord, and threw himself 
into the leather arm-chair. 

“What did I do that for?” he said. 
“T don’t want light, goodness knows. 
One can think in the dark, and—I’d 
better,” he muttered. 

Ha threw his head back, and with some 
inconsistency let his eyes wander to the 
window. Between two of the park trees 
there was to be seen a vivid patch of blue 
sky. It was not dazz‘iagly blue now, the 
sun was too low; but it was a bright, 
clear blue, so clear that Frank Maidment’s 
restless eyes seemed to fiad its fixed clear- 
ness trying—he lowered them quickly, and 
fixed them on a picture that hung just 
inside the window. It was an old and dim 
engraving in a heavy, old frame, and appa- 
rently the sombre outline suited his frame 
of mind better. He sat silent for a long 
time, balancing and swaying restlessly with 
one foot a small workstand of Catherine’s. 

‘© You are a fool,” he said, at last, in a low, 
very bitter tone. A cursed fool, Frank 
Maidment! Look at yourself and look at 
him! Heis going straight—he is respected 
—he has power. He will get through this 
life, and have nothing to be blue about 
when it’s done, And he enjoys himself 
and gets as much out of life as can be got 
—you bet. And you utter fool, you might, 
too! You're quite as capable. Your 
chance in life is quite as good, and you 
fool it—chuck it right away—and let your- 
self down to what you are—a hypocritical 
weak fool.” 

He laughed a bitter, cynical laugh, and, 
getting up, paced restlessly round the room. 
Bat at the end of the second turn he flung 
himself down again into the chair and 
laughed once more. 

“ Hypocritical!” he repeated, “rather ! 
I thought I should have told him when he 








said all that about the cottages being in 
repair. I though: I should have told him 
that.it was Kit—Kit! and not me. Told 
him! No!” he said, with asuiden turn of 
his mental position. ‘Told him! No! I 
haven’t courage enough for that. I haven’; 
courage enough for anything, but to let a 
woman drag me through my work, and 
spend all her energies trying to keep me 
straight. I am a despicable coward, as well 
as a fool. A coward! What should I 
have said to any man who dared call me 
that years ago! But it’s trae now—true as 
the daylight ! I’ve thrown my chances to 
the dogs. I might have beea much what 
he is, and I never shall—I shall be what I 
am—jast this.” He threw over the work- 
table that he had been swaying to and fro, 
with the words. It fell tothe ground with 
a little crash, and Catherine’s silks and bits 
of half-finished work flew in all directions. 
He did not stay to pick them up; he did 
not even glance at them. He rose. “A 
fellow must have some comfort,” he mut- 
tered. ‘He can’c think these cursed 
thoughts for ever.” H:; left the dining- 
room and went up to his own room, and 
came down again with some brandy. He 
poured himself out half a tumbler-full 
and drank it, almost at one draught, “A 
fellow must have something ; he can’t get 
on without it,” he murmured, as he pre- 
pared to fill it again. 

An hour later, in the twilight, Catherine 
came in at the garden gate. She was sing- 
ing in a low tone, as she shut it, a little 
childish lullaby. She had been to see 
Tommy. And Tommy’s baby sister having 
waked and cried, Catherine had hushed 
her to sleep, while their mother was getting 
supper for her family. The little lullaby 
she had sung rang in her head. It was one 
of her own childhood, and the little tune 
brought with it memories of long ago 
childish days with Frank; and she was in 
a very tender frame of mind towards him ; 
and very happy because of Mr. Stewart- 
Carr’s words of praise to him. She 
thought that possibly encouragement might 
yet do what her pleading had failed to do. 

She opened the dining-room door and 
looked around. She could see nothing for 
a moment, it wassodim. Then, at the same 
instant, she saw her brother's figure and the 
glass beside him ; and, going up to him, 
she heard the heavy breathing of a man in 
a drunken sleep. 
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